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Incredible—But True 


Rewritten from the Original Manuscript by Audrey Harkness ’36 


The following is the account of the 
escape from Siberia of a Russian 
youth who, after the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1917, found himself an out- 
When the 


narrator, a former student in one of 


cast in his own country. 


our state agricultural schools, was 
five years old, all his relatives except 
his father were killed by the revolu- 
tionists. The small boy was snatched 
from death by a peasant family, and, 
when word came that his father had 
been killed, fled with his saviors to 
southern Siberia. There he lived 
under the name of his foster parents 
until he was sixteen, when the news 
came that his father was alive and in 
Germany. The authorities soon dis- 
covered that the youth was the son of 
former land-owners, and the machin- 
ery of the government was set in mo- 
tion against him. [Editor] 


é“ E HAVE no place in our 
social structure for the 
offspring of our ene- 

mies. Get out!’’ These were the words 
which greeted me on all sides when 
the government officials discovered 
that I was not the son of the peasant 
family whose name I bore. They gave 
me a yellow ticket which prohibited 
me from participating in any phase 
of Soviet life; I had become an out- 
cast. 

What was I to do? I could not 
possibly remain in Russia, yet the of- 
ficials would not permit me to leave 
the country. After much delibera- 
tion I made my decision; I would 
leaye Russia illegally. 

Chances of escape seemed very 
meager for the Siberian border was 
under the eagle-eye vigilance of 
Euards equipped with powerful 

hlights, whose glaring rays kept 

Winging up and down the river all 

through the night. When these bor- 

dermen spotted any suspicious look- 
ing object, they shot to kill. 

In the face of these dangers, one 

stormy night, I, with a friend 

i a smuggler, who was our guide, 

% out for the Amur river, three 

es away. We reached the shore 


safely, where the contrabandist halt- 
ed us, and went ahead to signal his 
confederate on the other side. Two 
minutes had not passed, when the 
sound of shots paralyzed us with a 
terrible fear. Before we could move, 
we found ourselves surrounded by 
five armed men — escape was impos- 
sible! We later learned that our guide 
had led us into this trap; he was a 
spy, an agent of the most dreaded 
police in Russia. 


As a result of this attempt to es- 
cape, I was imprisoned for three 
months, but my foster parents bribed 
the officials and rescued me from the 
punishment of ten years of hard la- 
bor in northern Siberia. Hope of es- 
cape, however, did not leave me, and 
six months later, with a fellow out- 
cast, I made another effort to cross 
the now frozen Amur river. 


The sky was overcast and a light 
snow was falling when we stepped 
out into the night. We watched con- 
stantly for the guards, who were 
mounted on skis and armed with long- 
range rifles. Other perils were the 
giant searchlights along the river 
front and the intense cold, which was 
beginning to set in. We picked our 
way cautiously to the outskirts of the 
town, where we wrapped white sheets 
over our heavy clothing. We soon 
came to the open where it was neces- 
sary to drop to our hands and knees, 
and crawl for lengthy stretches in 
that laborious manner. 


When we were half way to the 
river it stopped snowing. We sighted 
an approaching guard in the distance 
and stretched ourselves prostrate 
upon the open snow, trembling vio- 
lently. My friend held a revolver 
tightly in his hand, but the guard did 
not detect us in our sheets and soon 
changed his direction. 

The rest of the way to the river 
was a long, slow process. We had to 
crawl all the way, and many times 
we remained motionless for several 
minutes, while silent figures appeared 
and vanished. The only comfort we 
had was a bottle of whisky, which we 
gulped down to keep our bodies warm 


and our nerves steady.. At length we 
reached the shore, where we waited 
until the snow began falling again. 


The mile and a half of frozen river 
was now all that separated us from 
freedom. As the snow began to fall 
faster, we crawled out towards the 
banks of China. We were weary, and 
shivered in the river wind even 
though our clothes were of skin and 
fur. The regular half-minute flashes 
of the searchlights and the scouts all 
around us on the river were the 
greatest hazards, but we reached the 
Chinese shore in safety. 

After about ten days in a border 
town, our money was almost gone, 
and we were faced with the alterna- 
tive of starving in China or retracing 
our course to Siberia, where we might 
borrow additional funds. It seemed 
extreme folly to imagine that we 
could again run the gauntlet of the 
guards. The river ice was melting 
and there was the terrible thought of 
the weakening ice breaking beneath 
the weight of our bodies. It was ne- 
cessary to act immediately. 

Heavy, black clouds darkened the 
moon one evening and made obser- 
vation difficult. We grabbed up our 
sheets and a big flask, which con- 
tained synthetic courage in the form 
of Russian vodka, and made our way 
to the river banks. 

Once again, for a mile and a half, 
we moved slowly across that danger- 
ous territory, drawing our bodies 
through the water, soft slush, and 
snow. The same hazards confronted 
us as imminently as on our other 
trips. At each illumination of the 
roving lights, we cowered fearfully 
against the ice, expecting to be dis- 
covered every moment. We again 
managed to escape detection, and the 
next night, supplied with money and 
jewels borrowed from friends, we 
made our last crossing of the river. 

After many anxious hours of weary 
crawling, we eventually reached 
Chinese territory, happy in knowing 
that we should never again have to 
crawl across the Amur, and filled with 
hope and enthusiasm for what the 
future had in store for us. 





WAS merrily picking away at my 

typewriter last Monday night 

when into my room swept a pair 
of human hurricanes; perhaps you 
have seen them, a pair of little lads 
dressed in baby blue jackets, and 
each carrying a pair of heavy shell- 
rimmed glasses on the bridges of their 
respective noses. As I say, they lit- 
erally swept into my abode, upsetting 
a bottle half full of fresh buttermilk 
from the Dairy Building, and sending 
some perfectly good botany notes 
aflying out of the window. I asked 
the little fellows what was chasing 
them, and when they had doffed their 
frosh hats and caught up with their 
breaths they related their sad tale. 

It seems that they had had the reg- 
ular meeting of Cornell Confirmed 
Bachelors Club that afternoon in the 
reading room of the Animal Husban- 
dry Building. Why they ever picked 
that building for their meeting place, 
I have no idea, unless it is because 
there are fewer co-eds in that build- 
ing. As the little fellows issued forth 
from the meeting place with the 
other two members of the organiza- 
tion, they thought that they would 
watch Coach Hopkins and his polo 
team prepare for the coming game 
with Colgate. They ambled down and 
perched on the fence to watch the 
players hit the ball up and down the 
field. Their eyes soon caught sight 
of three players riding hard and fast 
in pursuit of one of the basswood 
balls. The quick recurrent thud of 
the galloping ponies and the sharp 
crack of the stick and the ball meet- 
ing was like music to their ears, for 
even though they knew nothing of 
the game they could appreciate the 
skill and fearless riding that these 
three players were showing. The 
three were rapidly approaching the 
goal posts, and a player wearing a 
blue sweater had the ball in his pos- 
session. A neat near side hit under 
the pony placed the ball out front, 
and the animal, answering to the 
touch of the rider, turned and went 
after it. The blue rider raised his 
arm and swung the malacca cane 
stick in a graceful are at the ball, 
ball and stick clinked, and the ball 
rose up, from the hoof-trodden turf 
and flew into the air and through the 
goal posts. 

The boys then pushed their specta- 
cles farther up on their noses so that 
they could get a better look at these 
players. They looked, and looked, 
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MISS NATALIE COLVOCORESSES’38 


then stared. Surely these were not 
the usual type of polo players; no, 
they had long hair tied up in a bunch 
at the back of their heads — why, 
they were females! The dreaded co- 
eds, perpetual enemies of the 
C.C.B.C. 


Something was wrong, polo and 
Cornell co-eds did not seem to be the 
correct combination to them. They 
marched single file over to Coach 
Hopkins and demanded an explana- 
tion of the whole affair. 


Coach Hopkins heaped further dis- 
tress upon their tortured minds by 
confirming their identification of the 
opposite sex, and went on to tell them 
something of these female polo play- 
ers. They were fast developing into 
good players, he said. In fact one of 
the three girls, Miss Natalie Colvo- 
coresses had been so proficient in hit- 
ting the ball at practice that she had 
played with the varsity team in the 
Cortland game. The coach further 
implied that she might be in the start- 
ing lineup when the varsity met the 
Colgate team that week. She was an 
excellent rider and could hit the ball 
as hard and as far as some of the 
varsity men. As for the other two 
girls, Anne Simpson, and Mary 
Knowles, they had not had the ex- 
perience in the game that Miss Col- 
vocoresses had, but they were rapidly 


becoming able to hit the ball dow 
the field and between the posts with 
skill and accuracy. 


The four members of the C.C.B.C. 
slunk off the field and slowly made 
their way homeward. Another vic 
tory for the co-eds! How soon, they 
wondered, would it be before some 
big and brawny co-ed would be carty- 
ing a-pigskin for the Big Red team 
Sad, sad, indeed seemed the fate of 
the C.C.B.C. as they told me of Cor 
nell’s co-eds out for the varsity polo 
team. 


Since the last meeting of their oF 
ganization they have not stayed far 
away from the polo field, as ome 
would think they would, but insteat 
on every warm afternoon all four of 
the members can be seen perched 
the fence in back of the goal posts 
at the field. They sit there for hout 
at a time with a look of hero worship 
on their boyish faces, watching th 
co-eds at polo. Seeing them there 
every afternoon I soon suspected thal 
that noble institution, the C.C.B, 
was slowly disbanding. 

My suspicions were confirmed tht 
other day when I found all four w 
ing to get on the wooden practit 
horse in the Drill Hall. They wet 
draped all over his maple body. 

Polo seems to be a coming sport# 
Cornell. 


December, 1934 | 
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Avery Livermore, fourteen-year- 
old son of Kenneth Livermore ’09 and 
Madeleine Avery Livermore ’13, was 
accidentally killed by a discharging 
rifle. He attended Honeoye Falls 
High School at Honeoye Falls, New 
York. 










*27 
L. M. Hetherington of Ithaca is su- 


pervisor of adult education for 
Tompkins County. 


720 
Henry Clay Smith of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, has been made secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of a 
new seed business, the Louisiana 
Seed Company, Inc. The establish- 


ment of this new company portends 
to be an international seed company. 












































a Mr. Smith is an outstanding authority 
on agriculture and on all kinds of 
CBC seed used in the Southland. He re- 
4 nal ceived his Bachelor of Science degree 
y= in Agriculture from Cornell Univer- 
er WE sity. While in New York, Mr. Smith 
on, they was in charge of garden work in Mt. 
. — Vernon and Utica where his work 
7 a was interrupted by the World War. 
: fate of He later resumed his studies at Cor- 
of G& nell. After this start he went to 
‘ 10 Louisiana State University where for 
ity pe four years he was a member of the 
: horticultural extension staff. Follow- 
their 0 § ing this experience he was employed 
ayed {H by the Missouri Pacific Railroad as 
ag ont # their agricultural agent for ten years. 
; incl His association with business men, 
| four @ bankers, local farmers and agricul- 
rched 0 tural agents in Louisiana made him 
oal pos Ewell acquainted. His participation as 
for haw an officer in various capacities on 
) won Practically all of the state agricul- 
hing tural organizations has made him 
em a Widely known. He has served as 
ne judge for flower and vegetable fairs 
C.C.Bimn lt ang shows all over the state. During 
d the the past three months, Mr. Smith per- 
irme nally inspected areas from which 
four ” ninety per cent of the seeds in the 
prey Nation come. His tour covered Cali- 
ioe ~ § foia, New York, Idaho, Canada. 
g sport é The Louisiana Seed Company will 





handle selected and certified seed for 





flower and vegetable gardens and for 
the field. The new firm plans to co- 
operate closely with the experimental 
stations and extension staffs of Loui- 
siana State University. 
23 
Norman Eason is specialist in fer- 
tilizer distribution at the T. V. A. 
Headquarters in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 
30 
Louise Clark, who was employed 
at the Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 


New York, is now dietitian at the 


Cornell infirmary. 


Marion Kellogg was married to 
Donald Christie, September 1. She 
will continue to hold her position as 
extension worker in clothing in Mon- 
roe County. 


Helen E. Caldwell is dietitian at 
the Glenridge Sanatorium outside of 
Schenectady, New York. 


"32 
Mrs. Gladys Holmes Harris and 
Willis Henry Carson of Ithaca were 
married October 27. They will re- 
side at 310 College Avenue. 


Mary Griffin is dietitian at Rome 
Hospital, Rome, New York. Previ- 
ously she was manager of cafeteria 
and teacher of cafeteria management 
at the State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill, New York. 

"33 

Leonard Christal is working in the 
greenhouses and gardens at Chinqua 
Penn Plantation at Reidville, North 
Carolina. 

Ovid Fry is married and has a 
bouncing baby son to his credit. He 
is teaching agriculture in the Brock- 
port High School in Brockport, New 
York. 

Evelyn Ringrose and Frederick 
Norton ’31 were married and are liv- 
ing at 104 Colorado Avenue, Water- 
town, New York. 

Jane E. Grant is cafeteria director 
at the Horace Greeley School in 
Chaspaqua, New York. 


Victor March married the former 
Blanche Southcomb, a teacher in the 












Ithaca Junior High School. “Vic” is 
farm manager and teacher of agri- 
culture in the Dannemora state 
prison. 

Helen Burritt holds the position of 
assistant nursery school teacher at 
the Bethlehem Day Nursery, 249 
East 30th Street, New York. 


Mary Kelsey and Paul C. Hickok 
have been married. Their address is 
34 Mentz Apartments, Fourth Street, 
Niagara Falls. — 


Mary King and Kasson W. Crooker 
were married July 16 and are living 
at Owego. 


"34 
Duane Gibson is doing graduate 
work at Cornell in sociology and is 


assisting in extension teaching de- 
partment in oral expression courses. 


Grace Bixby is in charge of the 
Radio Cooking School at Edwards’ 
Store in Syracuse. 


Mary Heydweiller is doing gradu- 
ate work at Cornell in Ornithology. 
She spent the summer at Churchill, 
Manitoba, on Hudson Bay, getting 
material for her thesis. 


Mayda Belle is at Yale University 
School of Nursing. She expects to 
receive Master of Nursing degree in 
March 1937. Her address is 62 Park 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Charles J. Strohm is working for 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany in their Syracuse office. 


Dorothy Augusta Mosher was mar- 
ried to Henry Teschmocher. They are 
living at 884 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Homer DeGraff and Helen Marie 
Trautlein of the class of ’36 were 
married at Interlaken, New York, on 
March 31, 1934. 


Mr. and Mrs. William F. Davis are 
living at McGraw, New York. Mrs. 
Davis, the former Helen Gardiner, is 
assistant leader in the 4-H Club there. 


°37 
Roswell Flower Weitzel died at his 
home in Yonkers, September 24. 


Through Our Wide Windows 


New Board Members 

HE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN board has been am- 

plified by the addition of Emma Spangler ’36, Clin- 

ton Stimson ’36, and Helen Cothran ’37 to the editorial 

staff. Walter Bennett ’35, William Sherman special, and 

Douglas Deuel ’36 were elected to the business staff. 

Gilbert Godfrey ’35 has returned to work on the business 

staff. We regret to announce the absence of Claire Kelly 

’37 from school this year and the resignation pro tem of 

Ivan Warren ’37. We hope both will be back with the 
paper next year. 


Students Take Notice 


O-NUN-DE-KAH, agricultural honorary society, has 

proposed a series of lectures for the upper campus 
dealing with current problems in agriculture. The regu- 
lar speakers are to be members of the college faculty. 
Occasionally outstanding men may be brought in from 
other professions. The lectures are to be informal. Any 
discussion which may arise will be encouraged. 

There has been a need for such a series ever since the 
college grew too large for former Dean Bailey’s student 
meetings. “There will not be the close contact between 
student and teacher that there was in his time, but at 
least those who seldom see some of our prominent cam- 
pus leaders will be given an opportunity to hear them 
once before they leave. 

Agriculture today is an immensely interesting thing. 
There are changes going on continuously such as were 
never dreamed of twenty years ago. Students have a 
tendency to become so absorbed in their work or play 
that they fail to keep track of what is happening. They 
don’t take the time to sift through the news and pick out 
the important developments. Faculty members, relying 
on longer experience and a greater store of knowledge, 
are able to do it. The purpose of the lecture series is 
to give them an opportunity to bring such material be- 
fore the student body. 


The Hobart Plan 


ANY colleges have been regarding with interest 

the Hobart Plan, a new college term plan inau- 
gurated at Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
This plan might well be adopted at Cornell since it elim- 
inates many of the evils existing under the present 
system. 

The Hobart Plan divides the college year into two 
terms which are separated by an accumulative vacation. 
The first term opens the first week of September. The 
school work continues without interruption until finals 
which come in the beginning of December before Christ- 
mas recess. After finals a vacation of three weeks fol- 
lows which definitely divides the year into two sections 
with a period of rest and relaxation for all students. 


The second term opens the first week in January and 
continues with no Easter recess until the first week of 
May when finals are again held. 

The advantages of this plan are many. In the first 
place, instead of the college opening late in September, 
the students return earlier and have two continuous 
terms broken by a three weeks vacation. Under the Ho- 
bart Plan we would have a four months summer vacation 
thus avoiding the problem of short vacations. This is 
advantageous to students since it gives opportunity and 
time for work, play, travel, and rest. 

Under our present plan most prelims usually come at 
once either immediately preceding or following vacations, 
By the use of the Hobart Plan this condition would be 
avoided because examinations could come throughout the 
year with no short recesses to interrupt the University 
program. In addition students would have no occasion 
or necessity for cutting so many classes previous to these 
interruptions in order to spend a little more time at home 
or even to be able to go home at all. 

Genevieve Harmon ’35 


A Carload of Satire 

ANT a thrill? Why not accompany the other tor 
mented passengers on the Ithaca trolley? I 
glides down shiny tracks, seemingly with a pare 
chute on the front and an anchor that barely holds it 
down in back. The tracks start at the downtown railroad 
station and travel in two different directions through the 
Cornell campus. As you wait impatiently for the car, 
you wonder whether it is just a legend or if it really & 
ists. A distant noise, resembling an amateur dishwasher, 
eventually saves the day. It is always necessary for 
prospective victims to stand a few yards from the tracks. 
This discourages a lurch from the trolley in attempting 

to play jig-saws with dismembered individuals. 

Two high steps and you are in, doing a rhumba to the 
nearest vacant seat. Once settled, the problem is to de 
cide in which direction you are going. After progressing 
for several minutes, the trolley stops at the switch and 
waits for éne coming from Ithaca. This allows time for 
the passengers to collect what few thoughts are left and 
to prepare for the rest of the journey. It is strange that 
this ancient car has a mania for stopping at all of the 
girls’ dormitories. But then, it seems very fond of stop 
ping anyway and at any time. After numerous twists 
and turns, you realize you are in Ithaca. 

Passengers emerge with many ailments. You will find 
your feet asleep from the strain of trying to brace your 
self in keeping your share of the seat. The Ithaca trolley 
has ruined more than one lady and gentleman. It clails 
mind, body, and soul. To say nothing of the passengem™, 
the trolley, once freed of its burden, heaves a sigh and 
wanders aimlessly through the metropolis. 

Ruth Staley ’36 
tmnt 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things; publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest 
agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives 
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HOME EC STUDENTS 
HOLD MASS MEETING 


On Tuesday evening, November 
7th, a mass meeting of home eco- 
nomics students was held in the au- 
ditorium of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall. The meeting followed a buffet 
supper served by the faculty of the 


college. 
Miss Rose introduced the first 
speaker, Katherine McIntyre ’35, 


president of the Home Economics 
Club. Miss McIntyre spoke about the 
activities of the club, and told about 
the student recreation rooms which 
are available for the students’ use 
any time during the day. Elizabeth 
Myers ’35, president of Omicron Nu, 
senior honorary society, announced 
the election of new members to that 
organization. 

Miss Rose began her address with 
ashort history of the growth of home 
economics at Cornell. She paid trib- 
ute to Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 
as the founder of home economics 
work in the state. Miss Rose also 
told about tentative plans for Farm 
and Home Week. She announced 
that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would again visit the college at that 
time. 

A short talk by Dr. Carl Ladd, 
dean of the colleges of agriculture 
and home economics concluded the 
meeting. 


CLOTHES HOSPITAL OPEN 
FOR HOME EC STUDENTS 


The clothes hospital in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall has been reopened 
to the students. The consultation 
hours are Friday from 3 - 5 p. m. and 
Saturday from 9-12 a. m. 

The students may use the ma- 
chines, irons, and other equipment in 
the room any time during the week. 
Special demonstration in specific 
fields such as knitting and millinery 
will be held every other Saturday 
from 10 - 12. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 
LAUNCHES BIG PROGRAM 


The Home Economics Club began 
the year with a very active member- 
ship drive which has resulted in mak- 
ing members of almost 100% of the 
enrolled undergraduates in home eco- 
nomics. The membership fee is only 
twenty-five cents but is being dupli- 
cated by Miss Flora Rose, director of 
the college. The officers, elected last 
Semester, are K. McIntyre ’35, presi- 
dent; Miss O. Brewsher, adviser; and 
M. Malley ’35, M. Marlow ’37, J. 
Reisner ’37, C. Perry ’36, M. Sturm 
35, M. Shriver ’35. 

The social program includes week- 
Y teas, several dances, and a ban- 
quet. The students pour and serve 
at the teas which last from 4:15 to 
00 every Wednesday afternoon. 


OMICRON NU ELECTIONS 


Grace M. Buerger 
Doris C. Bugden 
Carroll C. Connely 


Eunice E. Gulbe 

Izilda S. Jardin 
Katherine M. McIntyre 
Ruth Ryerson 

Edith L. Trappe 





Every other week the club meets 
to discuss business from 3:30 to 4:15 
before the tea. 

Eleanor DeWitt ’36 was in charge 
of the first dance of the year which 
was given in honor of the freshman 
classes in home economics, agricul- 
ture, and hotel. The freshman men 
were given bids and many of them 
attended. The music was furnished 
by Hen Ackerman’s orchestra from 
the platform of the home economics 
Auditorium. The floor was well 
waxed, the lights varied in color and 
intensity, and the crowd was numer- 
ous. The Green Room across the 
hall from the auditorium was con- 
verted into a lounge for the occasion. 

Doris Brigden ’37 was in charge of 
the tea at which the sophomore aunts 
entertained their freshman nieces. 
Ethel Wadsworth ’35 was hostess at 
the Senior Tea and Betty Myers ’35 
at the Faculty Tea, November 8. 

The sales room, under the commit- 
tee headed by Doris Smallridge ’37 
and with the guidance of Mrs. Alma 
Scidmore, acting head of the house- 
hold art department, is being attrac- 
tively furnished and is to be open for 
business soon after Thanksgiving. 
Anything the student may care to 
make may be sold here for her per- 
sonal profit. 

Marie Shriver ’35 is in charge of 
furnishing the Student Lounge. Al- 
ready a victrola, china, silverware, 
rugs, furniture, and magazines have 
been purchased. The recreation room 
is under the direction of Janet Bower 
736. Elizabeth Lawrence ’35 is head 
of the committee having jurisdiction 
over the student kitchen. By sign- 
ing up in advance, a student may 
procure it for her use. Gladys McCoy 
37 is chairman of the Smoking Room 
Committee. As these are student 
projects, any suggestions will be wel- 
comed by the committees and will re- 
ceive due consideration. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS MADE 
FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The following home economics 
scholarships have been awarded: the 
Brigden to M. H. Shaver ’35, the 
Anna Cora Smith to Evelyn Turner, 
grad., the Home Economics Club to 
Mildred Almstedt ’35, and the Omi- 
cron Nu to Catherine Stainken ’36. 















PRACTICE APARTMENTS 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Ten new seniors assumed the man- 
agership of the practice apartments 
in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall dur- 
ing the week-end of November 2. 
For the next five weeks the baby in 
Apartment A will be mothered one 
week apiece by Stella Gould, Marie 
Shriver, Janet Hallowell, Helen But- 
trick and Josephine Neff. Thé girls 
will also serve one week each as 
cook, assistant cook, assistant 
mother, and hostess. In Apartment 
B these duties will be performed by 
Bethel Caster, Norma Nordstrom, 
Rowena Fidler, Marjorie Gibbs, and 
Anne Shulman. 

These places were vacated by 
Betty Myers, Anna Belle Hults- 
lander, Mina Bellinger, Sally Weis- 
brodt, and Helen Sands in Apartment 
A, and Jean Demshak, Ruth Young, 
Evelyn Temple, Lillian Wilcox, and 
Grace Buerger in Apartment B. 


DR. M. D. DAVIS VISITS 
CORNELL NURSERY SCHOOL 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary specialist 
of the Office of Education, United 
States Department of Interior, was 
recently guest of the college. She 
visited the nursery school in Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall and the Ludlow- 
ville and St. John’s Emergency Nur- 
sery schools during her stay in this 
vicinity. 

Dr. Davis has returned from a tour 
of many nursery schools in Europe 
and is now carrying out a program 
for emergency schools in the United 
States to meet the needs of unem- 
ployed teachers and preschool chil- 
dren. 


SOPH AUNTS CREATED 
TO ASSIST FRESHMEN 


The sophomore aunts have been 
quite neglected up to this point and 
their noses are quite out of joint. 
This new title with its attendant du- 
ties was created last semester as a 
result of student suggestions in the 
home economics Orientation Course. 
The experiment has been fairly suc- 
cessful from all viewpoints. 

The sophomores in home econom- 
ics are assigned a freshman upon 
whom they are to lavish advice, at- 
tention, affection, and even a few 
letters during the summer. The du- 
ties are similar to those of the junior 
grandmother. Theoretically the soph- 
omores are the connecting link be- 
tween the freshmen and the juniors 
as they have not quite forgotten 
their wild freshman manners al- 
though they them have forsook. 

This has in no way done away with 
the traditional rivalry between the 
two. classes as the home economics 
girls were among those who made 
the sophomore picnic one long to be 
remembered by both classes. 
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Rural Youth Speaks 


HAT has the age group from 
fifteen to twenty-five to say 
for itself? What are they 

doing? These questions have been an- 
swered by a group of three hundred 
young women and three hundred 
seven young men in Genesee County 
who were interviewed by Doctor 
Mildred Thurow and Mr. Willis Kerns 
during the summer and fall of 1933. 
These investigators found this group 
facing a series of very serious prob- 
lems. 

These young people are passing 
through a period of initiation into 
physical maturity. They are begin- 
ning to feel grown-up and desire to 
exhibit their willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility and leadership. They 
want to be accepted by adult society 
but find it difficult to break down the 
barrier between themselves and this 
adult group. 

The distinct antagonism between 
sexes is beginning to disappear and 
We see our group expressing an in- 
terest in the members of the oppo- 
site sex. This human mating season 


Clinton Stimson ’36 


initiates such problems as proper 
dress, etiquette, and the other attri- 
butes which develop personality and 
make for social desirability. 

Most of these young people are 
groping about to discover a life’s 
work. They are examining various 
types of human activities in order to 
find the vocation which holds the most 
interest for them. 

Thus we see that these young 
people are in a period of exploration. 
They are breaking away from family 
ties and adult supervision. They want 
freedom and desire to make their own 
rules for social conduct. 

These findings indicate that these 
young people are living a well-ad- 
justed and busy life as far as activi- 
ties in the home, the church, and so- 
cial groups are concerned. However, 
the young people are somewhat rest- 
less and do not feel that their com- 
munities offer sufficient opportunities 
for social development. The adults 
too frequently do not approve of ac- 
tivities outside of the church and the 
school and they so completely domin- 


ate the church and school groups that 
the young people do not feel free to 
work out their problems in these 
groups. The youth want groups which 
their adults will approve and yet 
which will be their own. 

There is definite need for the de 
velopment and promotion of a rural 
social organization which will enable 
youth to work together and to dem- 
onstrate their abilities to their elders, 
to provide occasions for development 
of proper boy and girl relationships, 
for discussions of the various voce 
tions, for the development of respon 
sibility in these young people. 


[The foregoing article was con 
densed from notes from a talk pre 
sented at the Eighth National 4-H 
Club Camp, Washington, D. C., June 
16, 1934, by Dr. Robert A. Polson, 
extension sociologist at the universi- 
ty. The possibilities for the develop 
ment and promotion of a rural social 
organization to aid rural youth in 
working out their problems will be 
discussed in a later issue. —Editor] 
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and some of them are bound to be good 
enough for you to own. * The Co-op. is 
receiving such new books which we want 
you to inspect. _If “two heads are better 
than one” then two books on a subject 
are better than reading only one. Keep 


“up-to-date” by reading. 


tenth to make their Christmas purchases. 
In the case of a Cornell calendar this year 
waiting is not wise. Morgan’s is the only 
calendar and the edition is limited due to 
Place 
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AG SOCCER TEAM 
WINS LEAGUE TITLE 


The agriculture soccer team won 
its league championship for the sixth 
consecutive year this fall by defeat- 
ing the arts team 3-1 and the civil 
engineering team 5-1. The games 
with the architects, hotel men, and 
mechanical engineers were forfeited 
to the farmers. 

Ag teams have been champions of 
both leagues during four of the past 
five years. Last year they lost to 
the veterinary team which-had de- 
feated the chemists, foresters, bar- 
risters, and electrical engineers. 

Members of the booting squad in- 
clude G. M. Cairns ’36, M. Cobin ’35, 
J. E. Dalrymple ’37, E. Hoffman ’37, 
J. R. Hurd 785, M. N. Knapp ’35, 
J. D. Merchant ’35, A. Peppe ’36, 
F. A. Rotundo ’386, H. L. Snyder sp., 
H. 8. Storey ’35, W. J. Wheeler ’36, 
and B. Wright ’35. 


FIRST NUTRITION CLASS 
ATTENDED BY POULTRYMEN 


At a banquet at Willard Straight 
Hall, Wednesday evening, October 
24, Dr. F. B. Hutt, Head of the Poul- 
try Department, addressed members 
of Cornell’s first poultry nutrition 
school on the subject “What is Poul- 
try Science?” Dr. L. C. Norris acted 
as toastmaster. 

The school, of three days’ dura- 
tion, was started in response to re- 
quests for more information on poul- 
try feeding. Lectures and discussions 
at the school covered in some detail 
the history, principles, and present 
practices of poultry feeding, and 
methods of nutrition research. 

The attendance, which exceeded 
expectations, assures the establish- 
ment of the school as an annual 
event. 50 men were present, includ- 
Ing seven from Massachusetts, three 
from Pennsylvania, two each from 
New Hampshire and Ontario, and one 
each from Maine and Michigan. In 
occupation poultrymen led with 
twenty-four, followed in order by 
eleven commercial feed men, five col- 
lege extension workers, two teachers, 
two county agents, and one student. 

The establishment of the school 
makes it the fourth in a group of 
annual schools sponsored by the Poul- 
try Department. The others are the 
Poultry Judging School, in its eigh- 
teenth year; the Egg-Grading and 
Marketing School, in its seventh 
year; and the Incubation School, in 
its fourth year. 


CORNELL HONORED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Cornell was elected president of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, October 25-27. The Associa- 
tion also honored Cornell by voting 
to hold the 1985 meeting here. Pro- 
fessor F. K. Richtmyer, dean of the 
gtaduate school, represented Cornell 
at this meeting and was appointed to 
Several important committees. He 
will participate in arrangements for 
the 1935 meeting at Cornell. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 





Cornell news appearing in New 
York City papers is predominately 
agricultural according to Hugh Troy 
’27 architect. Hugh was the high- 
light of Professor Bristow Adams’ 
open house on October 29. He had 
just finished painting the murals of 
the Savoy Plaza hotel in New York. 
His local fame lies in the countless 
hoaxes he has played. One of his 
soberest was devised when he found 
himself stranded in Ithaca without 
money to visit New York. He there- 
by solicited alumni for money to 
raise a statue to Frank Lehigh to be 
erected at the Lehigh railroad sta- 
tion. Hugh reached the metropolis 
with money to spare, but no statue 
was ever erected. 


Radio plays should be popular with 
students. The play is read and no 
memorization is necessary. The 
Kermis Club gave a play over WESG 
on November 23, in conjunction with 
the federal home improvement pro- 
ject. 


Spanish bulls may get plenty of 
exercise, but the bulls on the Cornell 
farm do not. So the college has 
bought a bull exerciser. The machine 
is fastened to the bull’s nose ring and 
the bull starts going. According to 
Professor Harrison the bulls hate ex- 
ercise. Many are so sluggish that 
they become sterile unless they move 
around. 


Yes, Cornell has decided to follow 
“the milky way to health” since pro- 
hibition has been repealed. In fact 
she endeavored to demonstrate by a 
float and a prize winning bossy, what 
healthy milk maids come from Cor- 
nell. We understand that everybody 
will henceforth drink this health giv- 
ing fluid in preference to that of 
Bacchus. 


We wonder who stole the Round 
Up Club bull and put it on the A O 
Pi porch? The girls told me confi- 
dently that they preferred lamb to 
beef and that he was a true “bull in 
a china shop.” 


We students at Cornell offer our 
congratulations to Professor L. C. 
Petry for parting with a useless ac- 
cessory, to be specific his appendix. 
It is a great pleasure to have him 
with us again. 


_An ag student was surprised re- 
cently by evidence of the memory of 
Dean C. E. Ladd ’12. The student 
mentioned the last name of a farmer 
friend. Dean Ladd instantly recalled 
the friend’s first name, his occupa- 
tion before he started farming, the 
buildings and soil of his farm, and 
certain cows that he had owned sev- 
eral years ago. Further conversation 
revealed that Dean Ladd had visited 
the farm a few times 21 years ago, 
but that he had seen the man only 
once since then. 
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BLOSSOM QUEEN CROWNED 
AT FLORICULTURE DANCE 


Miss Marjorie Dean ’37, a member 
of Delta Gamma sorority, was chosen 
by the judges as the most beautiful 
girl present at the ninth annual Mum 
Ball held in Willard Straight Hall on 
November 9. 

The hall, decorated with oak leaves 
and chrysanthemums, was filled with 
dancers. Corsages made by floricul- 
ture students under the direction of 
Kenneth Post were given to the 
ladies. Irv Orton and his band from 
Syracuse furnished the dance music. 
Vocal renditions were given by the 
Hill Trio and the Three Grace Notes. 

The floriculture students responsi- 
ble for the dance included: chairman, 
C. H. “Pete” Voorneveld, the Misses 
J. B. Coolidge ’37 and W. M. F. 
Drake ’37, and J. Z. Nichols ’35, 
E. A. Downer ’36, N. B. Merkel ’36, 
J. M. Scott ’35, Van Bower and P. G. 
Wolff sp. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED AS 
WINTER SHORT COURSE OPENS 


One hundred and fourteen stu- 
dents are enrolled in the agriculture 
winter short courses which began Oc- 
tober 31 and continue until February 
8. The courses offered are general 
agriculture, dairy, poultry, fruit 
growing, flower growing, and vege- 
table crops. The purpose of these 
courses is to give education of a prac- 
tical nature to those who can spend 
only the least busy part of the farm 
year procuring this knowledge. 

The following scholarships have 
been awarded to short course stu- 
dents: G.L.F. to M. L. Giles, Scotts- 
ville, and A. C. Calhoun, Corfu. The 
Beatty to H. L. Williams, Bain- 
bridge; L. A. Cooley, South New Ber- 
lin; K. A. Davis, McDonough; and 
R. A. Wilson, Sherburne. 


CASTINGS ANNOUNCED 
FOR KERMIS PRODUCTION 


Kermis will stage its annual fall 
production on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6 in the auditorium of Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall. The program 
consists of two one-act plays: ‘‘Crab- 
bed Youth and Age” by Lennox Rob- 
inson and “Bessie” by Norman 
Bridge Eaton. The cast for the for- 
mer includes Carol Young, Bernice 
Aetura, Eleanor Bahret, Dorothy 
Burke, John Spaven, Thomas Ross, 
and Ernest Cole. The parts in ‘“‘Bes- 
sie” will be taken by Harry Kitts, 
Frances Mintz, Frances Spano, and 
Ralph Freebern. 

The Kermis radio play, presented 
in conjunction with the federal home 
improvement project November 23 
over Station WESG had as members 
of the cast, Pauline Moran, John 
Bentley, Jean Black, Mary Steinman, 
Isabel Stewart, and Marian Potter. 


RADIO 
Wednesdays at One 
WESG 
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Do You Remember— 


HE most stimulating reactions 
of an “old-timer” are to live 


in the inspiring atmosphere of 
new growth. It would be a sad day 
if Cornell University were completed. 
That would not be a living “univer- 
sity life.’ The very existence of a 
college or university implies expan- 
sion. Cornell fortunately has not 
reached the stationary stage. How- 
ever, there have been periods, it is 
true, when we seemed to be marking 
time or idling along. It was at pre- 
cisely such a time that the New York 
State College of Agriculture was es- 
tablished. Since then the state has 
not ceased to contribute its quota. 
What a glorious privilege it is to live 
in a large, rich, progressive state, 
which has had the vision, leadership 
and financial resources to provide so 
liberally for public education, re- 
search, recreation, and for agricul- 
tural and industrial development! 

The adoption of the principle of 
state responsibility for agricultural 
education and research and the tan- 
gible evidence of that fact by making 
large appropriations for buildings 
and maintenance ushered in a new 
epoch, not only of the state, but of 
Cornell University. 

The order of university expansion 
appears to be first new buildings and 
equipment, second personnel, and fi- 
nally residences and dormitories. 

Thus, a fair method of visualizing 
the material expansion of the Uni- 
versity is by observing the rapid resi- 
dential development which has taken 
place in the past four decades on 
Cornell Heights. Forty years ago no 
buildings had been constructed on the 
north side of the Ithaca gorge. All 
that area of several hundred acres 
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James E. Rice ’90 


was pasture and woodland. Trailing 
arbutus grew abundantly all along 
the rims of all of the gorges. Trip- 
hammer Falls retained its primitive 
beauty. It had not then been har- 
nessed by the University for the 
training of hydraulic engineers, It 
now combines artistic beauty with 
scientific utility. 

Beebe Lake at that time was a 
winding stream through a deep 
swamp — a natural paradise for 
birds and creeping things. Here was 
a “happy hunting ground” for Pro- 
fessor Comstock and his large follow- 
ing of students in Entomology. 

An artistic old swing footbridge 
spanned the creek at the bottom of 
the gorge at a point below and near 
the present swing bridge at the top 
of the gorge north of Franklin Hall. 
A narrow winding path led from the 
rim of the gorge to the footbridge 
below and along the north side near 
the bottom of the gorge, and from 
there to the highway below the 
Ithaca Falls. At the entrance a toll- 
house keeper collected ‘“two-bits” 
from hikers passing in or out of the 
“seenic route’ through the Ithaca 
Gorge. It was worth the price. But 
not enough persons thought so to 
warrant a continuation of selling 
scenery at so much per trip. 

Here is a real “believe it or not” 
story. Its accuracy can be verified 
by consulting the dusty issues of the 
“Ithaca Daily Journal’ before it was 
combined with the “Ithaca Daily 
News” to become the best daily pa- 
per in the state outside of New York 
City. 

In order to properly appreciate 
this true story, one should stand at 
the middle of the span of the Trip- 


hammer Falls bridge and look tow 
the over-hanging cliff on the soy 
side of the gorge west of the po 
house. 

The incident occurred before 
bridge spanned the gorge above ¢ 
Ithaca Falls. A picnic party of you 
folk were viewing the Triphamr 
Falls from the over-hanging cliff. 
is alleged that one of the girls int 
party, in throwing a stick into 
gorge, lost her balance and fell ové 
the cliff. The only way her comp 
ions had of reaching her was by ru 
ning down the south bank to the 
trance of the gorge below the Ithai 
Falls and walking up the windi 
trail to the point where the accid 
occurred. This was done. Upon reat 
ing the spot, it is claimed, they fout 
the young lady sitting on a log con 
ing her hair. 

Not many years ago the heroine 
this miraculous escape returned | 
Ithaca for a visit and reaffirmed 
accuracy of the “legend” of 
maiden who made the perilous @ 
into the Triphammer pool and floa 
to shallow water to revive. 

Cornellians and visitors then, 
always, took commendable pride 
the rare natural beauty of our 
pus. Is it any wonder that m 
Cornellians have been inspired to 
cord, in song and story and by fin 
cial endowment, the glories of G 
nell? 

We have reason to thrill with g 
itude to all those who through 
love for the beautiful and for 
Alma Mater have contributed 
thought and money to preserving 
natural beauty not only of our ¢@ 
pus, but of the many rare s 
backgrounds for many miles arow 
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